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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED. 

BY A. SCHADE VAN WESTBUM, CHABLES JOHNSTON AND OLIVIA 
HOWABD DUNBAK. 



BIELSCHOWSKT'S " LIFE OF GOETHE." * 

The publication of the second volume of Mr. William A. 
Cooper's meritorious translation of Albert Bielschowsky's "Life 
of Goethe," — which at once took its place as the definitive biog- 
raphy of the poet in Germany on its first appearance in the orig- 
inal, dethroning Lewes's Life from its till then undisputed su- 
premacy in German literature and libraries, public and private, — 
enables the foreign reader to form a judgment of the nicety and 
balance of its proportions, the independent impartiality of its 
statement of facts, and the firm unity of its plan. The portrait 
of the man and the poet is strikingly consistent in its gradual 
development within the bounds set by the contradictions of 
Goethe's life. The strict objectivity which makes German en- 
cyclopedias the most reliable, because the most thorough and 
most unbiased by personal views and theories as distinguished 
from facts, is a notable feature of this work. 

Where this objective honesty of the biographer is of greatest 
service to the foreign reader, in this second volume, is in the 
exactitude of his treatment of Goethe's Deutschtum, the qual- 
ity of his patriotism, in an era that, more than any other in the 
history of the race, should have called it forth, forced it with 
irresistible impulse to find voice in burning, inspiring strophes. 
But during the years when all Germany lay under the crushing 
foot of the first Napoleon, Goethe remained discreetly silent. 
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1 The Life of Goethe." By Albert Bielschowsky, Ph.D. Authorized 
translation from the German, by William Cooper, A.M. Three volumes. 
Vol. II: From the Italian Journey to the Wars of Liberation, 1788-1815. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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It is a curious fact that, whereas the poet has always been con- 
sidered and honored by the world at large as the supreme em- 
bodiment of the Germanic spirit, the Germans themselves are 
far less enthusiastic over the quality of his Germanism — look 
upon it, indeed, with considerable doubt. The explanation is 
not far to seek : to foreigners the poet of " Goetz von Berlichin- 
gen," " Hermann und Dorothea " and " Faust " must seem the 
supreme incarnation of the spirit of his race. They know but little 
of his life and career apart from, his literary activities (his sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of the Ewig Weibliche always ex- 
cepted), and take less thought of inquiring. The fact is, how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the depth, significance and influence 
of Goethe's historical Deutschtum as seen in "Goetz" and 
" Faust," notwithstanding an occasional expression of feeling in 
private talk and correspondence, his love of countrj-, his living, 
contemporary patriotism, did not, in the days of his country's 
deepest humiliation, force his genius to inspired utterance. Such 
pain, indignation and aspiration as he may have experienced 
apparently were not of compelling power. No poem of encour- 
agement and hope, no battle-song, no pasan of triumph rushed 
impetuously from his pen in the days of shame and liberation. 
The German feels this grievous lack in the life of this genius 
of his race as a flaw in the marble of his grandeur. 

Bielschowsky's explanation is that the poet was also a states- 
man, and at that a particularist statesman trained in the school 
of diplomacy of a divided, hopelessly discordant seventeenth-cen- 
tury Germany. Charged with the political well-being of Wei- 
mar in a period of constant danger, when its continued existence 
and that of its duke, who was his warm friend, admirer and 
patron, depended upon the good-will of an arbitrary tyrant given 
to radical measures when offended, Goethe's duty forbade him to 
imperil all by voicing the feelings of his race. This consideration 
obliged him to remain to outward appearances the faithful friend 
of Napoleon, a Weimarian, or, to adapt a term of current English 
politics, a "little German." In addition to this, Bielschowsky 
points out, Goethe was unquestionably influenced by fear of the 
preponderance of Prussia or Austria in the Empire, and pre- 
ferred French domination to this alternative. 

The shortnesa as well as the narrowness of Goethe's view as 
a statesman had been demonstrated ere this by his total lack of 
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understanding of the world-wide significance of the French Rev- 
olution. He approved of it in its beginnings as justified by the 
misgovernment of country and people by the king and his nobles, 
but held that, after this unmistakable warning, they should have 
been allowed to continue in power, that they might have estab- 
ished that paternal "benevolent despotism" which had become 
the theory of government of Frederick the Great and George III, 
and in which he himself so thoroughly believed. The excesses 
of the Eeign of Terror revolted him, as they alienated other 
early sympathizers, but, apart from that, his plays dealing with 
the Revolution demonstrate that not an inkling of the universal 
meaning of the mighty movement penetrated his mind, after 
one passing flash of insight at the battle of Valmy. 

This second volume covers the period of the maturity of 
Goethe's literary genius, of his aging as a man (witness the dis- 
illusion of his second visit to Italy), and of that majestic aloof- 
ness which, no doubt unconscious, set him apart among his peers, 
alone, but, one is inclined to believe, only rarely aware of lone- 
liness. "He manifests his existence graciously," wrote Schiller 
to Koerner, " but only as a god, without giving himself. This 
seems to me a consistent, well-planned way of conducting him- 
self, calculated solely to procure the highest enjoyment of self- 
love." But this was before the days when Schiller succeeded, by 
determination based on enthusiastic admiration, to break through 
the barrier, and establish the intimacy which stands alone in the 
history of letters. Caroline Herder said : " Goethe refuses abso- 
lutely to be anything to his friends any more," and wrote, after 
a social gathering at his house, "we all felt extremely uncom- 
fortable." The Prussian von Schuckmann, on the other hand, 
whose enlightening analysis of this baffling personality is quoted 
at length, held " that it is hard to get very close to him is not 
the fault of his will, but of his idiosyncrasy, and the difficulty of 
expressing in words his ideas and feelings exactly as they exist 
in his soul. Until he knows that one divines and feels his mean- 
ing, and sees into his soul through every opening 'that he gives, 
he cannot speak." This bit of psychology suggests the sensitive- 
ness which in its dread of uncongenial contact instinctively and 
without conscious volition assumes the defensive armor that looks 
so deceptively like haughtiness, and the suggestion finds confir- 
mation in Goethe's distress over the indifference and worse with 
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which his scientific -writings were received, and in the somewhat 
small spirit wherewith he set about punishing his literary de- 
tractors, pygmies whom he could well have afforded to ignore. 
On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that Goethe was a 
thorough man of the world. It is most likely, on the whole, that 
he was bored by the inferior minds about him, and refused to be 
dragged down from the heights where his vast intellect dwelt. 

A. large part of this second volume is of necessity devoted to 
an analysis of the work produced by the poet during this period. 
" Iphigenie," the four dramas suggested rather than inspired 
by the French Eevolution, "Tasso," "Wilhelm Meister's Lehr- 
jahre," " Hermann und Dorothea," " Die Wahlverwantschaften " 
and "Pandora" are each discussed in a separate chapter of 
sound literary exposition and criticism, the influences of Goethe's 
life at the moment of their writing being in each case traced. 
These literary interpretations are not the least of the merits of 
this model biography, for, as Bielschowsky points out in his 
comparison of Goethe's genius with Schiller's, the general reader 
of Goethe needs an interpreter's aid: 

Goethe owes the best of his treasures to intuition, to sudden flashes 
of inspiration. He has the conclusion first and finds it difficult to show 
the premises upon which the conclusion rests. Hence in his motivation 
he is often obscure and one-sided. Schiller discovers his gems of thought 
along the way of logical conclusions. Hence it is possible for him al- 
ways to be clear. Through the clearness of his thoughts and presenta- 
tions, which is most beautifully accompanied by idealistic enthusiasm, 
Schiller has become the instructor, the educator, the preacher, of the 
nation; through his deep, penetrating vision Goethe has become the 
nation's seer and prophet. Schiller is within the range of every one's 
comprehension, he attracts every one, and carries every one away with 
him; Goethe attracts only the delicately responsive, and only the initia- 
ted can wholly understand him. He needs interpreters. Only when 
these have performed their work for centuries will Goethe enjoy the 
popularity which Schiller has always enjoyed. 

Among these interpreters Bielschowsky takes a unique place, 
because he proves himself as intelligible and informing to non- 
German as to German readers. The publication of the first part 
of "Faust" falls within the period dealt with in the present 
volume. Its interpretation, reserved for the completion of the 
drama in Goethe's old age, in the concluding part of the biography, 
has, unfortunately, remained fragmentary, owing to Bielschowsky's 
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untimely death. Tlra& the work lacks the supreme test of the 
biographer as interpreter, not only of the main drama of the strug- 
gle between good and evil, but of its intricate philosophies, ethics 
and religion, its bewilderingly elaborate and complicated body 
of allegory, its meaning, as a picture of the Germanic transition 
from, mediaeval formalism in church and state to modern indi- 
vidualism, its striking prophecies already come true, — a whole 
world of speculation, thought and criticism of life> marred in 
form as in unity by the long periods that were allowed to elapse 
between the writing of its successive parts, but an immortal mas- 
ter work none the less. In this respect this " Life of Goethe " 
remains incomplete, but in all else it is a masterly production. 
Crowning merit of a notable achievement, the biography, with all 
its scholarly thoroughness, is yet even better adapted to the needs 
of the general public for which it has been primarily written 
than to those of the special student. 

A. SCHADE VAN WeSTRTJM. 



PERSIA, PAST AND PRESENT. ! " 

There are many books of travel which manage to give us vivid 
and entertaining pictures of far-away lands, to conjure up before 
us, so far as may be, the sunlit cities of the East, or the white 
wastes of polar lands, or forests primeval and savage tribes. 
There are, for every thousand books of this class, one or two 
which do much more. They awaken in us a quiet and almost 
unconscious sympathy toward the traveller whom we are invited 
to accompany. Almost without knowing it, we find ourselves 
sharing his delights or disappointments, dreaming with his rev- 
eries, looking at men and things as he does, becoming tinged 
with his philosophy of. life. To this rare and precious class be- 
long such books as Waterton's " Wanderings in South America " ; 
Alfred Eussel Wallace's books on the East Indies and the Ama- 
zon; Sir Samuel Baker's "Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia"; 
James Bryee's " South Africa." 

Some of the best books of this small and delightful class have 
been written by Englishmen who>. finding themselves with time 
and opportunity, have set out for some land long dreamed of, 
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'Persia, Past and Present." By A. V. Williams Jackson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co. 



